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Abstract. Student achievement is central to the policy debate over charter schools. This paper 
reviews what is currently known about charter schools’ impact on student achievement. After 
documenting the surprising dearth of systematic empirical studies on the topic, the paper combines 
the findings of existing research into an overall impact rating, weighted by the studies’ 
methodological quality. We find that the existing body of research reveals a mixed picture, with 
studies from some states suggesting a positive impact, studies from other states suggesting negative 
impact, and some providing evidence of positive and negative impacts. Overall, the charter impact 
on student achievement appears to be mixed or very slightly positive. However, this conclusion is 
tempered by the fact that there are, as yet, no systematic studies of charter achievement in several 
states that have large numbers of charter schools. The paper concludes by offering some preliminary 
explanations for variations in charter performance across states and for the paucity of empirical 
evidence in many states. 
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1. Introduction 



At the heart of the charter school concept lies a “bargain”: schools will receive more autonomy in 
operations in exchange for being held more accountable than other public schools for student 
outcomes. Yet, in spite of the central role that achievement plays in this formulation of the concept, 
few studies or evaluations have analyzed student achievement in charter schools. Citing both the 
relative newness and small size of charter schools, many researchers have avoided the question of 
achievement altogether. More recently, and with the maturing of the movement, a number of studies 
have taken up the question of charter schools’ impact on student learning and achievement. In this 
paper we attempt to summarize what is currently known about the impact of charter school 
attendance on student achievement. 

In presenting this synthesis of research on student achievement in charter schools, we are 
mindful of four important limitations. First, it is important to state unequivocally that student 
achievement is not the only relevant “output” of charter schools or any other school. A full 
assessment of charter schools’ effectiveness and overall desirability must examine other outcomes, 
such as equity; customer satisfaction and market accountability; the schools’ legitimacy in the eyes 
of key stakeholders; and so on. Moreover, even if student achievement were the only goal of charter 
schools, standardized test results are only one of many ways to assess it. Few, if any, measurement 
experts would endorse evaluating a school or student on the basis of standardized tests alone. 
Second, readers should bear in mind that the research and evaluation literature has not yet produced 
clear and unambiguous statements of fact about achievement in charter schools. While perhaps 
frustrating, the cause of educational reform is best served by careful and honest consideration of the 
evidence. This, in turn, requires stakeholders to weigh the strengths and weaknesses of that 
evidence. We have attempted to derive a fair accounting of these factors and arrive at some tentative 
conclusions. Third, like any review or meta-analysis, our portrayal of the existing literature is colored 
by the selection of studies for examination. While we have attempted to make explicit the rules that 
guided our search for and selection of studies, readers should bear in mind that a less restrictive list 
of studies might generate a different set of conclusions. Where possible we sought to test our 
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findings’ sensitivity to these assumptions. Generally, we have been somewhat surprised at the 
paucity of studies of student achievement in charter schools and the difficulty we had in obtaining 
some of the studies. Finally, we must point out, in the spirit of full disclosure, that we have authored 
and contributed to three of the studies covered in this paper. We have attempted to set out clear 
evaluative criteria and apply them fairly. However, it is inevitable that a certain amount of bias will 
remain in any attempt to evaluate one’s own work. 

In the following (second) section we outline expectations for charter school accountability 
across the states with a review of testing, reporting, and evaluation requirements for charter schools. 
Since the results of any literature review or meta-analysis are sensitive to choice of method, we 
devote a considerable amount of space in Section 3 to such issues as how one should measure 
student achievement, which studies should be included, how one should evaluate the quality of 
studies, and how one should combine findings into a “bottom line” statement of overall charter 
school impact. While we encourage all readers to carefully consider our methodological choices, 
some readers may wish to skip Section 3 and move directly to Section 4’s presentation of findings 
regarding the current knowledge base about student achievement in charter schools. The final 
sections of the paper consider some preliminary explanations for variations in charter schools’ 
achievement impacts across states and for the dearth of knowledge about student achievement in 
charter schools. 

2. Expectations for Accountability in Charter Schools 

Before summarizing what we know about student achievement in charter schools, we address 
questions pertaining to how researchers, citizens, and stakeholders learn about student achievement 
in this section. We first examine the extent to which charter schools are required to meet state 
standards and administer state assessments. Next, we examine whether state laws require 
independent evaluations of charter school performance. Finally, we report on how many states’ 
charter schools have been subject to independent evaluations or other research studies that include 
information about student achievement. Answers to these questions provide the necessary context 
for the summary of existing research that follows in Sections 3 and 4. 
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The analysis in this section is based on a database we created that includes information about 
testing, evaluation, and accountability requirements in the 38 currently existing charter school laws 
(i.e., 37 states and the District of Columbia). Most of the data was obtained from state departments 
of education Web sites as well as the U.S. Department of Education-sponsored Web site 
<www.uscharterschools.org> and the Web site for the Center for Education Reform: 
<www.edreform.com>. These latter two Internet resources contain their own directories of 
information organized by states. 

2.1 Required State Standards and State Assessment Tests 

The charter school laws in 34 of 38 states clearly require charter schools to meet the same standards 
as noncharter public schools. Likewise, these 34 states require charter schools to administer some 
sort of standardized test. While the specific test was mentioned in legal and Web site materials from 
31 of the 34 states, similar material for 3 other states did not mention which test must be taken. In 
all cases, charter schools were required to use the same test required by noncharter public schools 
in the state. Sixteen percent of the states required both criterion-referenced tests and norm- 
referenced tests. In 77.5 percent of the states, only a criterion-referenced test was required; in 6.5 
percent of the states only a norm-referenced test was required. Figure 1 illustrates these findings. 

The information on required testing 
suggests that extensive standardized test 
results should be available, which would 
facilitate evaluations of student 
achievement in charter schools. However, 
this was not the case, since many states 
commissioned evaluations but were not 
able to address student achievement due to 
limited availability of student achievement 
results for charter schools. 
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Figure 1. Required Testing in Charter Schools 
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